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EFATHER WILLIAM Marley is now 
at *y° ° ° - i" 
Pag afamiliar sight in his white cassock 
~4and wide-rimmed Mexican som- 


brero, as he rides his horse down 
the street and out into the monte 


to visit the men at work in the from the 


fields; and people in huts scattered 


all over his parish of San Juan, e 

Bolivia. Oot ] \\ 
I thought at first that Padre 

Guillermo’s sombrero, which out- 


does any ten-gallon hat I've ever BY WILLIAM M. ALLEN, M.M. 
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seen, was a bit extravagant. That 
was my first mistake. My second was 
to venture out on a sick call in the 
early afternoon without a hat. 
Saavedra is located in the heart of 
the Oriente of 
Bolivia (tropical 
to an extreme). 
At times the sun 
seems to be de- 
termined to make 
some sort of rep- 
utation for itself 
by melting every- 
thing down, and 
being done with it once and for all. 
After I had paid the price of 
initiation, I always looked around 
for something to match his: som- 
brero, before going out into the 
sun. 

On one of those shifting days in 
Saavedra, when the sun was hid- 
den, the rain clouds were enjoying 
themselves. It was raining just 
enough to make everything wet and 
make clothing cling uncomfort- 
ably. Then, whimsically, the rain 
stopped and the sun came out again. 
It stayed cool. People began to 
walk about; pretty soon I could 
hear children having a grand time 
splashing around in the puddles. 

Padre Guillermo was working 
away at the books. He had asked me 
to visit Jose and Maria, to see how 
they were doing. To tell the story 
of Maria and Jose is to tell of the 
average family living in the monte. 

As soon as I turned the jeep over 
and the sound of the motor was 
heard, I had company — two altar 
bovs who were Payne: near the 
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church. A ride in a jeep is always 
a treat for them, especially if the 
roads are wet and muddy. There 
is a saying in this area that “only 
when it is dry, do we have streets 
and roads; other 
times we have 
seas and mud.” 
The bevys looked 
forward to slid- 
ing from one side 
of the road to 
the other. As we 
moved along | 


N.Y; 


Jose and Maria. 

That couple live far off the main 
road. About eight months ago 
Maria injured her left foot. Of 
course it pained her, but like many 
of the people who live in the monte, 
she figured that she could cure the 
foot with homemade remedies. 

Every night she boiled water and 
soaked her foot. Pretty soon she 
was soaking the lower part of her 
leg. Then her knee swelled up, and 
she was hard put to walk. The in- 
fection was moving rapidly. Maria 
kept pouring boiling water over the 
leg. Her husband did not know 
what to do. He was worried, but he 
had all he could do to take care of 
the children and work the land. 
The hut became dirtier each day; 
Maria’s pain grew constantly worse. 
A visiting neighbor persuaded Jose 
to take Maria to Padre Guillermo. 
Maria was driven in a cart to the 
mission. 

One glance was enough to tell 
Padre Guillermo that the hospital 
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thought of what | 
Padre Guillermo had told me about 
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in Santa Cruz was the only answer. 
There was no doctor in Saavedra. 
Although fifty-five miles in a jeep 
isn't a pleasant ride at any time, the 
trip just had to be made. Maria 
was a very sick woman. 

Maria hobbled on crutches to the 
door to wave hello to me. She had 
but one leg. 

I entered the hut and saw that it 
was swept clean. ‘here was a young 
child hiding behind the cot, think- 
ing the Padre couldn’t see him. 
Maria had gained weight and her 
former neat appearance. Jose was 
talking with two friends in the cor- 
ner. The home was normal again, 
despite the physical tragedy that 
had occurred. The conversation 
was light and cheerful. The hut 
rang with laughter when, as a 
reward for a song, I got five eggs 
from Jose. 

I took the eggs, knowing that the 
gift was their way of saying, 
“Thank you.” 

Padre Guillermo had helped 
Maria just in time. She had not 
known it to be so serious, or what 
to do. It is a sad story, isn’t it? So 
near and yet so far; so independent 
and yet so dependent. Yet theirs is 
the story of many who live in this 
area. They are unlettered; their 
ways are little better than those of 
their grandparents. 

The material needs of these 
people are great. They lack funda- 
mental information, as this story 
brings out. But Padre Guillermo is 
working to help them out of their 
ignorance. 

His plans are wide and far reach- 
ing.. They include a school; a dis- 
pensary with nurses; an advanced 
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Father Marley ties the sash of a lass 
who is to make her First Communion. 


school for sewing for young girls. 
He has united the men of Saavedra 
to push for the betterment of the 
physical side of the village. He has 
received the help of Sisters to re- 
construct the life of the parish, 
socially and educationally. Coupled 
to these plans is an intensive cate- 
chetical movement aimed at in- 
structing the children, reintroduc- 
ing adults to the doctrines of the 
Faith. His aim is to ferret out those 
people of the monte who have lived 
too long without proper, and even 
at times sufficient, knowledge of 
the teaching of Jesus Christ and 
the Church He founded. 

Father Marley sees his problem of 
missionary labor among these peo- 
ple against the backdrop of the great 
struggle these people have of making 
ends meet. He works to inform the 
whole man, body and soul. He wants 
to develop in his parishioners an 
overwhelming love of God. &@ 
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Chinese Communists using new twist to persecute the Church. 
The Reds get fallen-away Catholics to write letters to press 
charging loyal priests with every sort of crime. Then the 
Government claps the clergyman in jail, telling the world it 
is not persecuting but only following demands of Catholics. 
This was what happened to Bishop TANG of Canton. .. Father 
JOHN J. CONSIDINE's interesting new book, New Horizons in 
Latin America, comes off the Dodd, Mead presses next month. 
It's a Catholic Literary Foundation choice, too. 


* * * 


Preparing to baptize his people after two and 
three years of study in Majita, Africa, Father 
EDWARD WROBLEWSKI, of New Hyde Park, N.Y., re=- 
corded these names: JOHN MOTORCAR, EUPHRASIA 
FAMINE, BIBANIA TALKATIVE, NILAS MIDNIGHT, CLOBER 
MUSSOLINI and DIAREA HITLER. Africans are named 
after events occuring at time of their birth. 


* * * 


Zacarias, the old bell-ringer of Maryknoll's Dzidzantun 
parish in Mexico, almost was sacked when he set the village 
bells ringing at 2 A.M. for the 5:30 Mass .. . Big Korean 
Mystery: Father JOSEPH GIBBONS (Yonkers, N.Y.) set brakes 
and locked all doors and windows of his car when he parked 
near Seoul Cathedral. When he returned, the car had been 
moved some distance away, brakes still set and doors still 
locked. It was even bigger puzzle than the time Father 
opened fresh pack of cigarettes and found two different 
brands within. Mighty ingenious those Koreans! 


* * * 


Bishop PASCHANG (Missouri) is back at Marylmoll 
House in Hong Kong after eight months in hospital 
there. . . Father BERNARD MEYER in Orient on a 
fact-finding trip for a new book. .. It is 
estimated that present population (180 million) of 
Latin America will grow to 500 million by 2000. 


* * * 


2,000 CARE packages, each containing 25 pounds of food, 
distributed to the most needy drought sufferers in Ayavari, 
Peru, by Maryknollers .. . Father ROBERT TOBIN, answering 
a sick call to Mendocito slum in Lima, Peru, found woman 
wrapped in potato sacks, prepared to receive her First Holy 
Communion at age of 62. Unable to get water for her, later 
learned only three spigots in Mendocito for 1,200 families 
. - - In 1898 there were 775 Filipino priests, today there 
are 1,430 but during this period Catholics have trebled. 
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Honor guard of soldiers line unpaved street to welcome their new prelate. 
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Take-Over in Peru 


Dividing mission territories 
symbolizes the Church’s growth. 
The goal is to build dioceses 
administered by local priests. 


Ba BIG day for the Andean town 
of Juli saw the installation of Msgr. 
Edward L. Fedders as Prelate Nul- 
lius. The title means that he has 


charge of a district not under a 
diocesan bishop’s authority. 

The new prelature used to be a 
part of Puno Diocese, where Mary- 
knollers have been working since 
1943. Most of its 257,000 people 
are Aymara Indians. They live in 
an area one fifth the size of Msgr. 
Fedders’ home state of Kentucky. 





Dignitaries of Church and State accompany Msgr. Fedders to ceremonies. 
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San Pedro Church, 300 years old, is Juli Prelature’s mother church. 
It was built under the Spanish missioners by Aymara Indian labor. 
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As Prelate Nullius, Msgr. Fedders has numerous powers and obligations 
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Msgr. Fedders’ ambition is to train the nucleus of an Aymaran clergy, 


to prepare for the distant day when Juli will be raised ‘to a diocese. 


| BY THOMAS McGOVERN, M.M. 










BTHE COMPETITION is keen but 
old African ladies are by far the 
best. Though fragile and slow-mov- 
ing under the clanking weight of 
iron bangles on necks, wrists, and 
ankles, they have a ripened wisdom 
with the long brew; they are the 
greatest brandy makers of them all. 

These dear old copies of Whistler’s 
mother fire a liquid as wild in its 
lament as the renowned liquor of 
Connemara. They’re really artists, 
creating a poetry that flames in the 
veins and generates visions. And 
unlike many poets nowadays, they 
hold an ever-appreciative audience 
hungrily captive. 

But appearances are deceiving. 
Bent they may be, but gentle never. 
They gaze out upon a world that 


they have neither made nor ‘fear,. 


with eyes as tender and unblinking as 


~ stone. These brandy-making-grand- 
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Should a man be taken lightly 


because he wears pointed shoes? 


mothers are unusually tough people. 

Should you want to greet one, you 
take, as the young priest did — 
quite unknowingly — the washed- 
out road that sidles off from the 
school house and dips down suddenly 
to the plain. He did not even know 
that the brandy makers existed. He 
wanted to see the country, the lake 
especially, and his people. So he 
went down past the home of Cosmos, 
where children waved to him from 
the yard. He passed old Sabina’s 
hut and the three long, grass-roofed 
buildings for the catechumens. He 
could hear their measured chanting 
of the catechism. 

He went down through the hot 
stillness~-of - the-—afternoen, and 
watched a hawk swinging lazily in 
the white sky: He reached the plain, 
and there he found burnt grass, and 
footpaths crisscrossing, and clusters 
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of thorn trees. The earth was 
stone hard, split here and there 
by the sun. 

When he neared the lake, the 
land became green again and alive 
with flies. All ge . 
along the rim 
of the lake, 
huts were built 
in groups of 
three or more, 
arranged in 
vague circles. 
He chose the 
biggest village, 
and entered the sisal-lined path 
that led to the logged opening. 
He called the visitor’s greeting: 
“HODI” — got no answer. It was 
surprisingly still. 

He bent his head and pushed 
through. There was a man sprawled 
out, face down, in the soft, black 
dirt of the yard. The priest had 
almost stepped on him. The man 
was moaning and was quite drunk. 

In the center of the yard, an old 
woman crouched over the ashes of 
the open fire. When the priest 
noticed her she looked away. She 
was poking a stick into the ashes. 

““Wahoya, mai,” he greeted her. 

She did not even look at him. 
She went down on her knees and 
blew into the ashes. A cloud of dust 
rose up around her. An ember 
glowed and she fanned it into flame, 
dropping wispy pieces of grass and 
sticks upon it. She rose sudden- 
ly and hobbled into her house 
for a small, fire-blackened pot. She 
set the pot on three stones in the 
coals. 

““Wahoya,”’ she said to him, ris- 
ing. She folded her arms across her 
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chest and looked at him. It was 
almost a challenge. 


“‘Wahoya, mai,” he repeated. 
“Te.” 
“I came to greet you. I ama 


Padri. Hello.” 
“ Yee.”’ 
She bent 


down and 
passed some 
sticks under the 
pot. Her back 
was covered 
with tiny slits, 
made by the 
medicine of the native doctor. She 
muttered to herself. 

He was surprised at her rudeness. 
Always before they would rush to 
offer the Padri a chair and refresh- 
ments. He had gotten used to such 
courtesy. He hated to leave like 
this but there seemed nothing else 
to do. He was about to turn, when 
he heard someone stumble. 

A plump young man in a purple 
fedora grabbed on to the fence to 
support himself. When he saw the 
priest, he shouted: “Oh, yes. Oh, 
yes. I am speaking English. Hello.” 

“Hello,” said the priest. 

The young man pushed his hat to 
the back of his head and walked up, 
stiff-legged and uncertain. He wore 
a green silk shirt, brown shorts and 
pointed black shoes, brought to an 
incredible polish. He put out his 
hand in greeting and momentarily 
lost balance. The priest caught him. 

“I am speaking English,” he said. 

“I hear,” said the priest, shaking 
his hand. The young man’s teeth 
were filed to a point; he grinned 
widely like a jack-o’-lantern. But 
his affability faded when he saw 
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the old lady scowling their way. 

“Rutikigo,” he shouted at her. 
“Where is his chair?” 

“Hah,” she said. “You are a 
fool.” 

“Because a man is red, you 
insult him?” 

“Just so,” she admitted. 

“Barbarian!”’ he cried — a strong 
word. 

She laughed and shrugged her 
shoulders. The young man stag- 
gered around the yard until he 
found twostools. ‘“Sitdown, please.” 

The priest waited to see if the 
young man could manage the 
descent and then he also sat. 

“You know English?” the young 
man asked the priest. 

“I know English. What is your 
name?” 

“I know,” said the young man, 
nodding his head sagely. 

“I mean your name. Lisina.” 

“Oh, I see. Speaking English. 
My name it is Kwaruga. My father 
he Masasi. He dead.” 

“You speak English very well.” 

“Speaking English very well.” 

“re.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“I came to greet everybody,” 
said the priest, describing circles 
with his hands. 

“You give me cigarette, please?” 

“I want to know everybody; to 
help everybody. You understand?” 

The young man merely extended 
his hand for the cigarette. The 
priest gave him one, took one him- 
self and lighted both. 

“You come when?” asked the 
young man gazing with affection 
at the cigarette. 

“Last month. One month.” 
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“Nice cigarette,” said the young 
man, smoke pulsing from his nostrils. 

They sat in silence for a few 
moments and then the young man 
said, ‘‘Shoes.”’ 

“What?” 

“These people very backward. 
Not wear shoes. Brandy? Oh, yes.” 

“Ah, well,” said the priest, “in 
time we'll all wear shoes and be 
very happy.” He placed his hands 
on his knees. 

“Vou go?” 

“IT want to see the lake.” 

“You want wash?” 

“No. To look only.” 

“Oh, yes,”’ said the young man. 
‘Nice lake. I look, too.” 

The young man took the priest’s 
arm to steady himself. They set 
off, side by side, slowly, like a 
devoted elderly couple. 

They took the path that sloped 
down gently to the lake. They stood 
together at the water’s edge, the 
young man’s arm around the 
priest’s shoulder. 

“You my friend,” said the young 
man. 

“Yes, of course.” 

Close up, the lake did not seem 
picturesque. The water was a muddy 
gray, not blue. Flies swarmed up 
from the reeds that clogged the 
shore and settled upon them. A 
hot breeze came off the lake whose 
surface lay placid and unbroken 
as glass. One dhow with half-moon 
sail was moving listlessly, far out 
near the sky’s edge. 

“Nice lake,”’ said the young man. 

They turned finally and assisted 
each other up the bank. “You my 
friend,” repeated the young man. 
They shook hands vigorously and 
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the young man said, “You want 
drink?” 

“No, thanks,” said the priest. 
“I don’t drink brandy.” 

“Oh?”’ 

“Should I tell you something?” 

“Tell me.” 

“You should stop, friend. Brandy 
is no good. You are strong, smart. 
You ruin your life drinking brandy. 
Do I offend you?” 

“You my friend.” 

“You stop?” 

“Tata,” the young man said with 
a grin. “You want I lie?” 

“0. 

“Basi. We talk once more about 
brandy. Another day.” 

They shook hands again, and the 
priest took the road that climbed 
back to the mission. The sun was 
still high and there was no shade. 
He tied his handkerchief over his 
head. 

The priest thought, “What a 
character.” 

A few months later when he was 
fully into the work and had forgot- 
ten the brandy episode, he noticed 
an oddly familiar figure come weav- 
ing across the mission yard to 
where he was saying his Office. 

“I know him,” the priest assured 
himself. And when the young man 
shouted, “Oh, yes, hello,” the 
priest remembered. 

It was like old times. ““My friend 
Kwaruga,” the priest said, as he 
went down the steps. 

The young man’s green silk shirt 
was in tatters. He wore neither 
shoes nor fedora. He had what was 
once a white bandage wrapped 
around his head. 

“What happened, friend?” 
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“You speak true. No drink brandy, - 
Look at me. I finished. No shoes, 
no hat. They take everything.” 

“Who?” 


“The brandy maker. I say, ‘Pay 
tomorrow.’ She say, ‘Apana tomor- 
row. Pay now.” They shame me.” 


“Oh, that is too bad,” said the 


priest. “Brandy is bad. It brings | 
trouble always — here, America, 


Europe, everywhere.” 

‘““No more.” 

“You stop?” 

“I sign paper; no more brandy. 
You got paper?” 

“T got paper.” 

The young man signed his name 
with a flourish. 

“Good.” 

“You like?” 

“Yes. It is:good to promise not 
to drink brandy.” 

“TI know,” said the young man, 
nodding his head. He leaned over 
close to the priest. “Look. If I 
not keep promise, I come back. 
Sign another paper.” 

“*Fine.” 

““Good-by,” said the young man, 
his spirits once more soaring. 

The priest watched him go stum- 
bling along. Every few yards he 
would break into a dance step. 

The priest felt that he had just 
taken part in a ritual that must 
be as old as man himself. 

He began to smile, but then he 
felt uneasy. What is there so funny, 
he wondered. Why don’t I feel 
concerned? Is it because he wears 
pointed shoes and speaks pidgin 
English and grins like a jack-o’- 
lantern? Should a man be taken 
lightly for those reasons? It was 
a question. ae 
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Children in this festival play at make-believe but live in harsh reality. 


| PEOPLE 
WITH A 
PROBLEM 


ETHIs picture story is really a 
deception. For while these photo- 
graphs mirror the natural beauty 
and charm of Japan, they fail to 
reveal a pressing and cruel problem 
that cries to heaven for solution — 
4 problem that sent Japan into one 
war and could easily cause another. 











Japan’s ninety million people must live off less arable land thor 
that under cultivation in the State of New York —a big problem 
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Daily protein consumption in Japan indexes 9.7 but in America is 61.4. 


ltis the problem of overpopulation. 
Japan’s ninety million people are 
MW crowded into a total area (including 
‘Sg mountains, rivers, lakes and waste- 
Saands) equal to the State of Mon- 
Miana. There is simply not enough 
land to support the people, and 
food must be imported at prices 

4 beyond many Japanese. 
When Japan asked the West for 
f help in solving the problem, the 
ReNest advised birth control and 
iat abortion to keep the population 
“down. Japan is following this road 
2° suicide on a national scale. @ 


only solution offered him by 
West is to remain childless. 











No people love children more 
than do Japanese parents yet 
they are told to murder them. 
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spirituality but it is bei 
stifled by modern secularis” 











The Japanese love nature and 
believe that the treasures of 
the earth belong to all men. 


Japan’s population problem 
is the root of poverty. The 
relief supplies guarded by 
this boy give no solution 


This youngster is fortunate. 
Abortions this year in Japa 
will murder a million babies 
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What is the value of human life, of a single soul? Inestimable, if we 
judge from the sacrifice of Christ. All of us then must help Japan to 
solve her acute problem, no matter if it means sacrifices on our part. 
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ONE DAY I was humming the bal- 
ad, Can She Bake a Cherry Pie, Billy 
Boy, Billy Boy? when all of a sud- 
den an idea hit me: Could Maria, 


piper cook in Penas, Bolivia, make 


fa pie? 
a That afternoon when Maria ar- 
ived to cook supper, I went into 
¢ kitchen to ask if she could 
make a pie. My Spanish was a 
ittle poor, after only three months 
the parish; I did not have my 
lictionary handy. With all sorts 
of gestures, I tried to put across 
idea of pie. I said: ‘What do 
you call one of those whatchama- 
callits? You know. It is not a cake 


Mor.a cookie. You cook it like in a 


bowl; then you put something 
eet in it. No, not a turnover. 


waee0, not stuffed peppers.” 


Then without a mark of recog- 
tition in her eyes she said in 
9 perfect English, ““Oh, Padre, 
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Can She Make 
a Cherry Pie? 


It’s easier to get a new stomach 


than it is to find a new cook. 
BY JAMES L. PRUSS, M.M. 


Why didn’t I try English in the 
first place! Since she knew the 


' word, I thought I was in luck, and 


she must know how to make one. 
“Can you make a pie, Maria?” 

“Yes, Padre, I used to make 
them for Father Aubry.” 

I knew that all we had on hand 
in the line of fruits were some old 
lemons, so I asked her, “Can you 
make a lemon pie, Maria?” 

“Yes, Padre.” 

“Would you like me to help?” 

‘‘No, Padre,” she answered, in a 
tone that the chef at the Waldorf 
would use if I had asked him if he 
needed me to show him how to 
make a Waldorf salad. I was rather 
glad at that, because I wanted to 
check on a few of our radio schools 
before supper. 

I got back about seven-thirty, 
just in time to wash up and sit down 
to table. The first thing that caught 
my eye was the pie at the end 
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of the table. It was not topped 
with a rich meringue as I expected, 
but covered like an apple or berry 
pie. When Maria came in with the 
meal, I asked her if she had made 






but with meringue on top. Mayh 
she had misunderstood me and mad4 
a lemon pie, after all. When I haj 
a wedge on my plate, I did an olf 
fashioned double take. She had gor 


Spal 


a lemon pie. 
“Yes, Padre. 
It is lemon.” 
Well, I guess 
she couldn't 
whip meringue 
at this altitude. 


YOUR ROSARY 
When you finish the Rosary, 
won't you begin at the cruci- 
fix and say the Our Father, the 
three Hail Marys and Gloria for 
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I gulped down 
my meal as any 
youngster would in anticipation 
of a big treat. I cut into the pie 
and placed a triangle of it on my 
plate very tenderly. I glanced 
at it— then looked at it — then 
stared. 

It was a lemon pie. Maria had 
simply sliced the lemons, put them 
in the shell, added some sugar, a 
top; and baked. Down here it is 
easier to get a new stomach than 
a new cook, so I took a bite of it, 
then another and another, then a 
second piece. It was tasty. 

After several months, I thought I 
would launch out into the deep and 
see if Maria could make an apple 
pie. In the meantime, I had taken 
time off to show her how to make 
a lemon pie like Betty Crocker’s. 
From the way she had turned out 
the first lemon pie I figured she 
must have made only apple pies 
before. I asked if she knew how to 
make an apple pie and if she would 
make one for supper that night. 
She said she would and that I 
didn’t have to show her how. 

I was out for the afternoon and 
got back in time for supper. There 
at the end of the table was a pie — 
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the missions? 


apes 

I gained m 
nerve back lat 
er to ask Maria to make anothe 
pie. This time I was going to bt 
smart. It was going to be something 
simple, and I was going to stay i 
the kitchen while she made it. § 
had made chocolate pudding onct 
before; she had made good pi 
crust several times. It was just 
question of putting them togeth 
for a chocolate pie. 

I watched her make it as if | 
were a new turnkey in a county 
jail. She made the crust, the pud- 
ding; then beat the cream witha 
little lemon juice added. I told h 
to put the pudding in the crust, 
and then top it with whippe 
cream, let it cool and harden. 

I had a few things to catch up 0 
before supper so I left. Right be-}m 
fore supper, I could not resist the 
temptation to look at the master- 
piece. As I entered the kitchen, she 
was pulling a liquid mess from the 
oven. The pie was served in bowls| P 
and eaten with a spoon. The cream) 
was sour, but the pie was tasty. 

Since that time I have been doing 
some thinking. Maybe Maria is] Non 
really smart and just doesn’t like} y,,, 
to make pies. ae 
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FATHER JUNIPERO SERRA 


fay) Spanish Franciscan missioner, came 
madi to the New World in 1749. Apos- 





T hai . 
coe tolic founder of the California 
dgof missions, he labored for souls till 
sig the day of his death at 73. 
SSeq 





~AILESTO NES 








ST. PAUL MIKI 


young Japanese Jesuit, was cruci- 
fied in Nagasaki along with twenty- 
five of his countrymen in the bloody 
persecutions of 1597, on the eve of 
his ordination to the priesthood. 













if | SS. CYRIL AND METHODIUS 
me brother-apostles to the Slavs, 
oud- fi 

tha took the Faith to the peoples 


of Eastern Europe. For twelve 
centuries they have clung to the her- 
itage of their missionary patrons. 


AISSIONS 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL, NEW YORK 10-8 
the} Dear Fathers: 

wis; Please send me literature about becoming a Maryknoll 

_ ~] Priest ~] Brother | Sister 

sh (Check one) | understand this does not bind me in any way. 
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-}YOUTH AROUND THE WORLD 


ALMOST 


|GROWN-UP 


Pictures and Background by William H. Moeschler, M.M. 


4g ALTHOUGH she is but twelve years 
dd, Coco Bernaola stands on the 
threshold of womanhood. This is 
not unusual for girls of this age in 
awarm country like Lima, Peru, 
but it is hard on Coco. She feels 
that she is too old to play games, 
soshe sits at home listening to soap 
operas and dreaming of the day 
(when she will go to work and earn 
money to buy some pretty clothes. 

Coco is not her real name. That 


naola Cruz. She received the 
iy] nickname when, as a small child, 


Coco lives in a dues area of Lima, 
called Mendocita. ‘The region was 
once a truck farm; but after it was 
Jabandoned, people moved in and 
Bal (hrew up small adobe shacks. There 
y are two water spigots to serve the 
whole area, and water must be car- 
tied from them in tin cans. Sani- 


4 lary provisions exist only in a lot 


where there is a common toilet for 
the district. The place is a breed- 
ing ground for odors and germs, 
and was probably the cause of her 
brother’s typhoid fever. 

Coco’s parents do not allow her 
out of the house after dark. Men- 
docita is a hiding place for crimi- 
nals, and there is a great deal of 
immorality and drunkenness. De- 
spite all this there are many good- 
living families in Mendocita. 

Coco’s home is a rough adobe 
shack about twelve feet deep and 
thirty-six feet long. It contains 
three rooms. The front room is a 
combination living room and bed- 
room for her parents. The second 
room is a bedroom for the five Ber- 
naola children. The third room is a 
combination kitchen - and - dining 
room. Coco does not like the house, 
and she particularly objects because 
she must sleep in the same room 
with her two brothers (one of whom 
is fifteen years old) and her two 


father William H. Moeschler, a Maryknoller from Stevens Point, Wis., 
Coco’s confession. Despite poor surroundings, she is _ religious. 
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Coco lends her mother a hand byiyic j 
helping with chores after school.ie fg 


sisters (nine and seven years old). een j 

The furniture of the house shen 9 
sparse. In the living room are six}y a 
chairs, a settee, a big picture of} fog 
the Sacred Heart, and smaller pic-}, g 
tures of relatives. The beds arehatme 
of iron with straw mattresses, blan- ¥f ric 
kets but no sheets. The other main hixec 
articles of furniture are a radio, hhere 
a kerosene stove with two burners, bupp 
a kitchen table, a few chairs, and |nq 
some shelves for dishes. 

Coco’s parents were married in 
church, a not-too-common occur- 
rence among Lima’s poor. Mr. Ber- 
naola is a street-car conductor. He 
also drives a taxi in his free time to 
earn enough to feed and clothe his 
family. Coco has never had her 
hair cut by a barber, has never 
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| byMhis is the entire Bernaola family. Starting at the left is Lorenzo (15), 


100l-tye father, Hilda (9), the mother, Coco, Maria (7) and Julius Caesar (4). 


Id), en in a restaurant, has never writ- 
> Bien or received a letter, and beem 
SIXfo a movie only once in her life. 
+ of Food in the Bernaola household 
Pic-}s simple. For breakfast Coco has 
arhatmeal and bread. Lunch consists 
an- ¥rice, red peppers and vegetables 
ain mixed together; once in a while 
10; there is meat if it can be afforded. 
rs, bupper is soup, bread, potatoes, 
ind ind sometimes eggs. There is sel- 
om dessert, but always plenty of 
'N tea, In school, Coco gets free milk 
ur- Jonated by the United States. 
cr! Coco attends the public school in 
He ther neighborhood. She is in the 
° Fquivalent of fourth grade. She 
‘Budies Spanish, arithmetic, pen- 
ier fhanship, geography, Peruvian his- 
 Iory, sewing, and physical eauca- 
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tion. Once a week a Holy Cross 
Sister comes to the school to teach 
catechism. Coco attends church and 
receives the sacraments in a chapel 
two blocks from her home. 

Coco plans to remain in school 
until third year of high school. 
Then she wants to take a secretarial 
course and study typing. She will 
then be able to get a job in an 
office or store and with luck save a 
little money before she marries. 
She could get a job now but her 
parents will not allow it, saying 
that it is not proper for a girl of 
her age to be exposed to the temp- 
tations of the world. 

Thus Coco Bernaola stands at a 
threshold — too young to be an 
adult, too old to be a small girl. @@ 
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The Family that Christ Wor 


BY ALBERT J. NEVINS. M.M. 


@youNG Michael Tokugawa was 
ordained a priest in the Kyoto cathe- 
dral the other day, and behind 
that event is a dramatic story. 

Back in 1600 it looked as if all 
of Japan might become Christian. 
There were 500,000 Catholics, many 
of them in high positions. Then 
Ievasu Tokugawa came into power. 
By sword and terror, he unified the 
country, made himself ruler, and 
established his capital at Yedo, 
where now is the city of Tokyo. 

That first of the Tokugawa sho- 
guns was a violent and suspicious 
man. He closed Japan to the West 
and launched a persecution against 
all Catholics. His son, Hidetada, 
who succeeded him, unleashed the 
full fury against Christians, hunting 
them down and putting them to 
the most barbaric tortures. The 
persecution continued under suc- 
ceeding ‘Tokugawas until the rulers 
were satisfied that there was not a 
single Christian left. 

In 1854, four ships of Commo- 
dore Perry opened Japan again 
to the West. The Japanese people, 
who had been under ‘Tokugawa 
restraint for centuries, took the 
occasion to overthrow their rulers. 
Nevertheless the “‘Tokugawas_re- 
tained their power and prestige. 

In modern times, Baron ‘Tokug- 
awa was the first Japanese to pilot 
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an airplane and was one of the 
most prominent of Japanese gen. 
erals during World War II. Asa 
result of his wartime activities, he 
lost everything — his possessions 
and title. He and his family were 
destitute until the Catholic Church; 
aided them. 

At about the same time, the 
baron’s son, Michael, passed his 
entrance examination for Kyoto 
Imperial University. Because the 
youth had no place to live, Father 
John Murrett invited him to take 
up residence in a student hostel he 
conducted near the university. 

Michael went to live with Father 
Murrett, and the Maryknoller found 
the boy humble and sincere. One 
day Michael told Father Murrett 
that he wanted to become a priest. 
(He was the eleventh student from 
the hostel to go on for the priesthood, 
a sincere tribute to Father Murrett 
because few students are Christians 
when they take up residence. ) 

‘To makea long story short, Father 
Michael Tokugawa was ordained 
the other day. He offered his first 
Mass at the hostel, and his father, | 
mother, brothers and _ sisters re- 
ceived Holy Communion from his 
hands. Within the past few yeats, 
two of Michael's cousins have also 
been ordained. Thus the Tokugawas 
were not able to escape Christ. 88 
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FLOOD RELIEF 








MEDICAL RELIEF 
MARYKNOLL CHARITY FUND 


Famine, storm, epidemic, flood — disasters are normal 
in the Orient. Maryknollers expect emergencies. 

Maryknoll has a fund kept ready for immediate needs, 
to buy rice or clothing or medicine or whatever else is 
required. Recent calls have depleted it. Will you help to 
build it up? 

A dollar, two, ten, a thousand — your gift will be used 
at once to lessen human suffering. When a call comes, we 
must move fast; there can be no delay. ‘‘He gives twice 
who gives quickly!” 


Make checks payable to: 
THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL, New York 
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Huck Finn Gel 


Pedro learned the hard wa 


that the Padre meant busines, 


BY GORDEN N. FRITZ, M.M. 


@ “PEDRO,” I said to a ragamuffin 
fifth-grader in our thatched schoo 
in San José, a village in tropical 
Bolivia, “if you don’t begin to 
behave I’m going to clean house on 
you like it’s never been cleaned be- 
fore! I know your mother works all 
day and doesn’t take care of you. | 
know you're poor and have lots of 
errands to run. But Sister says you 
skip school half the time and come 
late the rest. Furthermore, your 
teacher says you raise the dickens 
when you are present.” 








I put on my severest look and 


continued: ‘‘Now from here on in, | 


I want you to promise not to miss 
a single day, be always obedient 
to Sister, and so on and so on.” 
I gave him quite a line and Pedro 
in a desultory sort of way prom- 
ised to reform. 

He kept it up for a full two days. 
Then he missed again and began 
popping in and outat will. I couldn't 
find his mother at first; she was 
hopeless when I did. It took me 
several days to catch up with Pedro. 
When I did we had words. Very 
few though: “Young man, you 
made me a promise and I expected 
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you to keep it! Come along with 
me, young man.” 

Pedro gave me a sheepish sort of 
grin and tried to duck away. That 
was all I needed. I took him by the 
ear and right then and there gave 
him the best paddling he ever had 
in his life. As it happened to be 
right at the corner of the school 
yard, the paddling had a tremen- 
dously salutary effect on a consid- 
erable number of other children, as 
well. Then I took Pedro inside and 
gave him another talking-to, plus a 


"| holy card for bravery under fire. 


We parted friends. 

Pedro was never quite able to 
achieve perfect attendance, and he 
was never quite perfect while he 
was present. But Rome wasn’t 
built in a day. 

Earlier in the year I had told 
all the pupils: “Usually at the 
end of the school year, medals and 
prizes are given to the best stu- 
dents. This year in San José we 
will give a few of those. Prizes 
will be awarded to those who prove 
themselves the finest and most 
well-rounded Christians — be they 
senoritas or caballeros. But the grand 
prize of them all will be awarded 
to the boy or girl who makes 
the greatest improvement during 
the year in every line of Christian 
endeavor. Anyone can win!” 

I did not either hope for or ex- 
pect it, but Pedro won that grand 
prize hands down. aa 
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EDITORIAL 


What Brotherhood Really Means 


BY ALBERT J. NEVINS. M.M. 


@ BROTHERHOOD is one of those 
words to which people pay lip 
service and in so doing salve their 
consciences. It is a rare man who 
will not pledge allegiance to this 
ideal. Even the hooded and shroud- 
ed segregationist will tell you that 
he believes in brotherhood. 

Brotherhood is a word that is 
really meaningless unless accom- 
panied by action. Brotherhood is 
not a mouthing or a consent. It is 
a breathing spirit that permeates 
daily routine and underlies our 
decisions and activities. In short, 
brotherhood is a way of life. 

It is easy to talk brotherhood 
just as it is easy to talk love of 
God. But it is not easy to live 
brotherhood when so many ten- 
sions and prejudices pull at us 
from every side. It is easy to get 
up on a platform and make a 
speech about race relations, but it 
is not easy to get up from a card 
table and walk away when your 
fellow players start running down 
some race or group. 

It is one thing for a father to 
tell his children about the Father- 
hood of God. But it is quite an- 
other thing for him to act on that 
principle when he is hiring em- 
ployees for his office. There family 
names or physical features may be 
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far more decisive than qualifica- 
tions. It is no problem to sit in 
church on Sunday and agree with 
the preacher when he speaks on the 
commandments of love of God and 
neighber. But it is something else 
again to extend a welcoming hand 
toa colored family who are trying to 
buy a house in your neighborhood. 
Brotherhood is a big word be- 
cause it includes all of human 
activity. Brotherhood is real when 
you take an active role to rid your 
city of slums. It is real when you 
strive to provide decent recrea- 
tional facilities so that children 
will not have to play on crowded 
streets. It is real when you send a 
package of clothing to refugees in 
Hong Kong or give to your annual 
Catholic Charities drive. 
Brotherhood is positive action. 
It is justice and mercy. It exists 
in large things and in small. It is 
not merely a spirit that is present 
for one week in the year. It is a 
vital, moving drive that underlies 
our every thought, word, and 
deed. It is positive, not negative. 
It compels us to do things for 
others and not merely to refrain 
from doing things against them. 
Love of God and love of our 
fellow men must be synonymous. 
One cannot exist without the other. 
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To do so would be like trying to 
breathe without lungs or trying to 
live without a heart. You cannot 
love God and not love your fellow 
men. That is impossible. 

Saint Paul says that of the three 
virtues — faith, hope, and charity 
—the greatest is charity. This is 
because charity, which is another 
name for brotherhood, is proof of 
the other two. A man can profess 
faith and deceive himself. But 
charity proves faith. 

A man can have the greatest 
powers in the world, but if he has 
not love for his fellow men he is 
nothing. He can give away millions 
of dollars to build universities or 
parks or libraries but if the gift 
is only for the perpetuation of his 
name and esteem, it is a gigantic 
hoax of pride. 

Brotherhood does not lead us to 
seek self-glory. But it does seek 
the glory of others. Brotherhood 
is not suspicious. But it does accept 
all men as good until they prove 
themselves otherwise — even then 
it treats them with a kindness and 
a consideration that can turn them 
away from their faults. Brother- 
hood is not selective. But it does 
wish good to people whom we have 
never seen or shall never know. 

Brotherhood is like a stone dropped 
into the center ofa placid pond. The 
circles reach out, touching eventu- 
ally all the shores. That's the way 
with brotherhood. It reaches out 
beyond our own neighborhood and 
community to the world. It concerns 
itself with every man everywhere. 
It is the prime requisite for a 
peaceful and trustful world. 8 
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Maryknoll 


Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America, Inc. 





TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


@ 


Maryknoll, the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, 
was established in 191] by the 
American bishops fo recruit, 
train, send and support Ameri- 
can missioners in areas over- 
seas assigned to Maryknoll 
by the Holy Father. Maryknoll 
is supported entirely by free 
will offerings and uses no 
paid agents. 
Address: 
THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 


MARYKNOLL, N.Y. 





“While our heart embraces 
the whole world’s flock of 
Christ, it turns with special 
feeling towards you, beloved 
children of the United States 

. Every nation has its mis- 
sion society. Yours is Mary- 
knoll. Your society for foreign 
missions, Maryknoll . . . counts 
among its missioners so many 
of your heroes and heroines.” 


— Pope Pius Xl in Mission Sunday 
Address to American Catholics 























Maria of Shanty Town 


A selfless woman dies serving the poor. 





BY KAZUO KURODA 


@ “maria of Ants’ Town” was the 
name the newspapers used for the 
late Satoko Kitahara, a voluntary 
helper in a community of ragpick- 
ers located on the bank of the 
River Sumida, near Kototoi Bridge, 
Tokyo. Her career ended recently 
in her small room in that com- 
munity, where she died of nephritis 
at the age of twenty-eight. 

Born in August 1929, as the third 
daughter of Dr. Kinji Kitahara, 
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professor of agronomy at the Tokyo 
Agricultural College, Satoko was 
educated at Oin Girls’ High School 
and the Showa Girls’ Pharmaco- 
logical College. 

When her vounger sister entered 
the Koen Girls’ School, conducted 
by the Mercedarian nuns at Koenji, 
Tokyo, Satoko became interested in 
the Catholic Church. She was re- 
ceived into the Church in 1949, 
as Elizabeth Maria. 
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About her more than seven years 
work in the ragpickers’ community 
and the conversion of the com- 
munity leaders, there is still much 
that remains unknown, despite the 
wide press publicity given her — 
publicity largely attributable to the 
highly able spokesmanship of Toru 
Matsui, a writer-member of the 
community and one of the converts. 

“Her devotion to the community 
was genuine and I think she allowed 
herself to be publicized only be- 
cause of her devotion to the com- 
munity,” was the only comment on 
her character from Father Luke 
Daiju Chiba, pastor of the parish. 

Ants’ Town is the name a group 
of ragpickers chose for their com- 
munity in January 1950, under the 
leadership of Motomu Ozawa and 
Toru Matsui, their adviser and 
spokesman. The name implies that 
the members should work as hon- 
estly and assiduously as ants. Ac- 
cording to Matsui, material worth 
$2,222,400 a year can be salvaged 
from garbage cans in Tokyo. 

Ants’ Town is an autonomous or- 
ganization, which excludes any ex- 
ploitation by bosses who act as pur- 
chasing agents for ragpickers. But 
the “town” is a shanty village as 
yet, and the “ants” working hard — 
with little time left for the care 
of their children. There is an 
acute need for somebody like Miss 
Kitahara, who can look after the 
children with genuine affection. 

After the war, the Kitahara family 
was living temporarily in Asakusa, 
not far away from Ants’ Town, with 
ason-in-law’s family. In November, 
1950, Brother Zeno Zebrowski, of 
the Conventual Franciscan Order, 
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who is noted for his one-man char- 
ity drive for the poor, visited the 
family to solicit donations. He 
mentioned Ants’ Town. 

In December, Miss Kitahara saw 
the Brother passing down the street. 
She hurried out of the house and 
followed him to the shanty town. 
Here she met Ozawa, the leader 
of the community; but she did not 
make any definite offer of service. 
Actually she did not know clearly 
why she made the visit. 

When Christmas came around, 
the community needed a competent 
woman to help with the Christmas 
party, which was planned mainly 
for the children. Matsui decided to 
enlist the help of Miss Kitahara. 

She was thus introduced to the 
ragpickers’ community on the deso- 
late, war-ravaged shore of the River 
Sumida. Her affection toward the 
almost forsaken children there de- 
veloped rapidly — those children 
who cannot breathe freely even at 
school, where they meet with con- 
tempt when their marks are poor, 
and with enmity when they are good. 

Day after day, she visited the 
community to look after the chil- 
dren; they liked her. When her fam- 
ily later moved from Asakusa, she 
decided to remain with the ragpick- 
ers’ children and live with them. 
Their parents, though surprised, 
gave their approval in appreciation 
of her firm determination. — 

Thus, she became a ragpickers’ 
maid, rather than the daughter of 
a university professor. This self- 
identification with the community 
won the hearts of the members, who 
were at first understandably skepti- 
cal about her role. 
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When she learned that the chil- 
dren had never seen mountains, and 
could not tell about trips and ex- 
cursions as other children from 
well-to-do families do, in school 
essays, she or- 
ganized an 
excursion to 
Hakone. To in- 
fuse the spirit 
of independence 
into the chil- 
dren, she decid- 
ed to let them 
raise as much money as possible 
by themselves. She joined the chil- 
dren in pulling carts heavily laden 
with waste, tin cans and scrap paper. 

Her days of labor and teaching 
continued unul late in 1951, when 
she was attacked by high fever. The 
illness was diagnosed as tuberculo- 
sis. Her health had not been good, 
perhaps because of the unfavor- 
able, wartime conditions. One day 
before Japan’s surrender, she had 
been carried home on a stretcher 
from the Nakajima Aircraft Factory, 
where she was working in the indus- 
trial - mobilization program. She 
had fainted because of overwork. 

Though her condition improved 
rather miraculously, she became 
bedridden again, in November last 
year, with nephritis. This time she 
never recovered. Before her death, 
however, she heard the glad news 
that the ‘Tokyo Metropolitan Gov- 
ernment had granted the commu- 
nity the right to purchase a piece of 
reclaimed land on ‘Tokyo Bay, as 
the site for a projected ferro-con- 
crete building for the community. 

Ants’ ‘Town must move from the 
present site, which is part of Sumida 
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Park. Miss Kitahara had been pray- 
ing, with her rosary in hand, that 
the Metropolitan Government 
would ameliorate the conditions of 
the contract and 


make them ac- 
ceptable to the 
“ants.” 

There are 
many other in- 
teresting sto- 
ries about her, 
but it becomes 
sometimes dif- 

phe ficult fora 
newspaperman with limited time 
to sift fact from fiction. In dealing 
with the stories of “Maria in Ants’ 
Town,” we must be on guard against 
any sham hagiography, for she is 
fast becoming a legend. 

It seems, however, that two things 
can be observed about Maria. First- 
ly, what she did in cooperation with 
the community members, showed 
the right approach to the problem 
of poverty. Hegel said, *“The essence 
of pauperism is that poverty does 
not of itself make a pauper. It 
depends upon the estimation in 
which the poor man is held and 
in which he holds himself.” 

Secondly, if there is any self- 
glorification in Christian charity 
work, Miss Kitahara’s life was a 
timely warning against it. She was 
not content with that kind of char- 
ity which serves more to the self- 
satisfaction of the giver than to 
the real benefit of the poor. 

This Biblical verse inspired ler: 
“For you know the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, how being rich, 
He became poor for your sakes, that 
by His poverty you might be rich.” 

(11 Corinthians 8: y) La] 
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@ CHUNG PYONG — a musical name! 
It’s a little Korean village, tucked 
away in a valley surrounded by 
snow-ridged mountains. Three of us 
were assigned to open a mission dis- 
pensary there last December, in 
the Maryknoll Fathers’ parish. The 
staff? One Sister-doctor and two 
Sister-nurses. Our convent and 
clinic are in the center of town, 
right next door to Our Lady, 
Queen of Martyrs, Church. 

How does a mission like ours get 
started? First, the convent must 
be blessed and dedicated. This was 
done a week after we came. An 
excellent drawing card the cere- 
mony was, for many guests, pagan 
and Christian alike, crowded in, 
eager to see all before the cloister 
was established. We made friends. 
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Sister Augusta (Hock) finds her first year at Chung Pyong s 






FIRST 
YEAR 


BY SISTER MARY AUGUSTA 


During the busy weeks of Advent, 
a few children came each evening to 
practice for a simple Christmas 
play. Costumes were made from 
burlap and crinoline. The shepherds 
were most realistic — more so than 
the angels! ““Rave”’ notices hailed 
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timulating. 
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the production, especially when 
candy and cookies were later dis- 
| tributed to more than 500 children. 

Christmas Eve brought a beauti- 
ful gift — thirty baptisms! The new 
Christians received their Lord for 
the first time at His birthday Mass. 
One of the most joyful neophytes 
was a woman aged sixty-five, blind 
since birth and badly crippled by 
an accident. 

Two months after arrival from 
Pusan, we opened a small clinic to 
be held on market days; that is, 
_ every fifth day. The clinic was a 
one-room building used for church 
meetings. No formal advertising 
| needed in Chung Pyong! Word-of- 
| mouth is a newspaper with an ever- 
growing circulation. The sick soon 
crowded our receiving room. 

Travel is informal, and ailing 
men. women and children were 
brought in pickaback, by oxcart or 
bicycle. One r boy came in on 
an ox, saddle and all! As the num- 

er of patients increased, the new 
clinic building was made ready. It 
was Officially opened on March 
25th. This was a very special day: 
Holy Mass was celebrated for the 
first time in our convent chapel, 
and the Blessed Sacrament was 
reserved under our own roof. 

A good start in life is the best 
preventive medicine; so, shortly 
after the regular clinic was estab- 
lished, we began a small, prenatal 
clinic. Infant mortality had been 
very high in this area, due simply 
to the lack of protein, iron, and 
Vitamin B in the mothers’ diet. 
Proper care and instruction have 
meant a great deal to the now- 
healthy mothers and their babies. 
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Take to the road! Our mobile 
clinic did just that during the 
autumn months, when a Sister-doc- 
tor and a nurse ventured out to cure 
sick persons in far-off villages. 
The medical team journeyed once a 
week to remote sections, while the 
clinic at home stayed open as usual. 
The number of home-clinic patients 
averaged 150 per day, with about 
450 new patients each month. 

The calendar is drawing close to 
December again, and our first year 
in Chung Pyong is reaching com- 
pletion. God has blessed the mis- 
sion greatly. Many in danger of 
death have been baptized; many 
others have begun to study, hoping 
to bring their families into the 
Church. Our thoughts often turn to 
the friends at home who shared our 
joys throughout this year — and 
helped to make the work prosper 
by their prayers and their gifts. 
May God reward their mission zeal! 

Thus we work up to our first an- 
niversary at Chung Pyong. Some- 
times I wonder if our first year in 
heaven will be any more thrilling. 
Watching the feasts come around 
throughout the year, seeing the new 
Christians’ joy at finding Christ, 
and most of all, noticing day by day 
the steady growth of confidence and 
affection in our patients at the 
clinic, make me realize just what 
it means to be a missioner — herald 
of God’s mercy to people who never 
heard of Him before. 

When I think of the people who 
would not be Catholics today, if 
we had not hung out our shingle 
here in Chung Pyong last Decem- 
ber, I gasp at what God has worked. 

Aren’t first years wonderful? g @ 
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A teacher’s influence lasts forever. These boys in a gold- 
mining town in Nicaragua will never forget the life lessons 
learned here. 

















To develop real Christian men and women, a Sister must 
be trained. YOU can have a hand in that training and a 
share in her rewards in this life and in eternity. 











MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, New York 
Here are to help .in your training program for Sisters forthe 
missions. 
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"= “As long as | can, | will send -$.....-. a-month to cid in-the-Maryknoll ~ 


Sisters’ missionary work. | realize | may discontinve at any time. 





GODDESS ON THE LOOSE: 


Lverybody 


@ CHINESE celebrate the 
birthday of Tien Ho, 
guardian goddess ofsea- 
faring people and fish- 
ermen, on the twenty- 
third of the third moon. 
According to folklore, 
she was the sixth 
daughter of Lin Yuan, 
a junior inspector of a 
humble fishing com-. 
munity. She was born in 
the first year of Chien 
Yuan (960), in the reign of Em- 
peror Taichu of the Sung Dynasty. 
Tien Ho could not cry at the time 
of her birth, so her father named 
her Mu-niang (Silent Maid). As a 
child, she was strange and mvysteri- 
ous, and often dreamed of fiving 
over the boundless waters, saving 
drowning people from the seas. 
When she was only ten years old, 
Mu-niang loved to pray and offer 
incense to the spirits. At the age of 
thirteen, she met a Taoist who 
taught her mysteries of Taoism. 
Suddenly she became conscious of 
a strange strength and perceived a 
new potency in herself. When she 
was sixteen, she went with her 
father across the river, in a small 
boat. The boat capsized, and the 
occupants were at the mercy of the 
heaving waves. Forgetting her own 
safety, she brought her father to 
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Knows Matsu 


the shore alive. Her 
filial devotion won her 
wide acclaim. There- 
after, many miraculous 
rescues on the high seas 
were attributed to 
Mu-niang, and her 
fame as one possessing 
divine powers grew. 
Once, as the story 
goes, the sea unexpect- 


BY FRANCIS REBOL, MLM. edly arose. Violent 


storms threatened to 
sweep houses, men, and domestic 
beasts of her village into the raging 
sea. Mu-niang was then twenty- 
three years of age. She instantly 
met the challenge by subduing two 
sea demons, ‘Thousand-Mile-Eves 
and Fair-Wind-Ears, who were the 
cause of the storm, thus saving the 
lives and the property of the whole 
village. 

Mu-niang never married. She 
died at the age of twenty-six. It was 
said that the two demons she con- 
quered became her attendants. Pos- 
sessing extraordinary power of sight 
and hearing, the two were able to 
give her fast warning of boats in 
trouble, and sailors calling for help. 

Chinese say she often appeared 
over the waters, offering aid to those 
in distress and exercising her mirac- 
ulous influences over the unruly 
elements. Her many manifestations 
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of deliverance and her marvelous 
deeds caught the attention of the 
Emperor. In the fourth year of 
Hsuenho (1123), she was formally 
deified, and became known as Tien 
Fei (Heavenly Consort). 

The safety of both men and boats 
was attributed to the celestial pow- 
ers of this humble _fisherman’s 
daughter. Her shrines appeared in 
the nation’s capital, recognized and 
worshiped at by the Emperor. Soon 
every town, village, river and sea- 
shore adored her. It was in the 
twentieth year of Konghsi (1682), 
that she became Tien Ho, a name 
that has remained to the present day. 

Legends recounting Tien Ho’s 
victories over turbulent waves and 
water demons were numerous. 
Storms attacked flimsy primitive 
vessels on the open seas. There was 
no time to seek shelter, and no land 
in sight. Then sailors would imme- 
diately take out a special wooden 
stick, light ificense, and pray for 
Tien Ho’s help. The stick was then 
brandished menacingly above the 
threatening billows. It was said 
that, at the sight.of the magic 
stick, marine monsters would quick- 
ly disappear, and calm weather 
would once more be restored. 

Eunuch Chengho spread Tien 
Ho’s shrines over the south-sea com- 
munities. Later, immigrants from 
the mainland of China took the 
goddess’ cult with them to their new 
settlements on Taiwan and the 
Ryukyus. In the early Ching Dy- 
nasty, temples for worshiping the 
Silent Maid were founded in Japan 
and Korea. 

Tien Ho remains very much alive 
to many Chinese who wrest a living 
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from the seas. She is the “mother” 
to whom they pray for fine weather 
and good fishing. Through the 
years, she has assumed an added 
duty: she is the one to whom super- 
stitious women come to pray for 
sons. Even at the present time, 
women of the Lin clan in Mu- 
niang’s native village leave their | 
children at her temple hall, for her 
to watch while they proceed to the 
fields to work. 

She is known on Taiwan not as 
Tien Ho, but more popularly as 
Matsu, the vernacular for ‘‘“Grand- 
mother.”” Formosans are descend- 
ants of immigrants who in former 
times came from various parts of 
mainland China. They revered 
Matsu for bringing waves of early 
settlers to the safety of the island’s 
shores. Veneration of Tien Ho is 
high among Formosans of today. 

There are over three hundred 
Matsu shrines on Formosa. Every 
town, no matter how small, has at 
least one. On the twenty-third of | 
the third moon when she is said to 
cross the South Sea in the company 
of the north wind, the faithful crowd 
before her images. They offer sacri- 
ficial dishes, paper clothing and 
gold sycee money. A few days be- 
fore her birthday, they take her 
statues to the place where there are 
supposed to be the descendants of 
her home-town people; and on her 
birthday they bring the statues back 
with great pomp and ceremony. 

This is the story of a humble maid 
who became venerated as a goddess. 
Missioners on Formosa have a hard 
job convincing people that Matsu 
is human like ourselves, and that 
all power comes from God. ae 
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WHEN YOU AND I have gone 
to God, the fruits of our lives 
remain in the world. It is our 
Christian duty to think of their 
best usefulness. 


After Family Obligations 
there is no greater good anyone 
can do than be partners forever 
with Our Lord by bequeathing part 
of his funds to his parish, to di- 
ocesan and national institutions, 
and to Catholic charities. Then 
remember the missioners, who are 
taking our holy Faith to those who 
do not know God. 


MARYKNOLL IS YOUR Foreign 
Mission Society. Maryknollers 
around the world depend on you. 


MILLIONS of souls on four con- 
tinents look to us for relief and 
hope and love, in their poor lives 
of endless destitution and de- 
spair. Together, we must go 
and teach all nations. Write 
for the free Maryknoll booklet, 


What Only You Can 
Do, for particulars on 
how to make a will, 
now, that will have 
effects forever. 





THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL, NEW YORK 


Dear Father: 


(] Please send me the Maryknoll will booklet, What Only You Can Do. 
(_] Please send me the Maryknoll annuity booklet, How to Keep While Giving. 


Name 
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On its home grounds, the Dunwoodie band welcomes Maryknoll’s athletes. 


Friendly Feud of 40 Years 


No one loses as future missioners battle diocesan seminarians. 


Research by John Dzurissin and Gregory Rienzo 


@ THERE have been older (Harvard- 
Yale) and more famous (Notre 
Dame-Army) athletic rivalries be- 
tween colleges, but none more 
significant than the one between 
Dunwoodie and Maryknoll. Nor 
have any two colleges been more 
friendly off the playing field, as well 
as on it. 

To Maryknollers the world over, 
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the words ““Dunwoodie Day” carry 
about the same emotional impact as 
do “‘World Series” to baseball fans. 
They call to mind a rivalry unin- 
terrupted for forty years. 
Dunwoodie, an area of Yonkers, 
N.Y., lends its name to St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, where future priests of 
the New York Archdiocese are 
trained. Maryknoll, twenty miles 
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Since 1946, winning teams have received trophies. Dunwoodie has taken 
the Bishop James E. Walsh basketball cup eight times, Marykaoll four. 
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to the north, turns out missioners 
for foreign lands. The athletic 
rivalry grew out of a natural friend- 
ship of shared interests between the 
two institutions. 

In the early days of Maryknoll, 
when there were few classes in the 
wooden farmhouse that served as a 
seminary, Dunwoodie opened its 
doors to the advanced students. 
The Dunwoodians also established 
a burse to cover the expense of 
educating a Marvknoll seminarian. 

A notation in a diary at Mary- 
knoll, for May 8, 1918, records the 
start of the rivalry in this fashion: 
“The promoters of the Dunwoodie 
burse were up here for dinner and 
this was followed by a ball game. 
We won 12-9.” 

Since then, track, basketball, 
and tennis have been added to the 
schedule. The rivalry has produced 
its share of outstanding performers. 
In the early years, Francis ““Chap- 
py” Boyle, Dunwoodie pitcher, was 
undefeated in twelve games. Before 
he entered the seminary, five major 
league teams had wanted him to 
sign a contract. Now he is a pastor 
in White Plains, N.Y. 

In later years, Maryknoll pro- 
duced a few heroes of its own. Father 
Joseph R. English, now stationed in 
Chile, beat Dunwoodie four out of 
the five games he pitched. Father 
Charles J. Schmidt, now in Hawaii, 
won the “Toomey Mile” race five 
times, and finished second once. 

The mile, named in honor of 
Dunwoodie’s late Father Jeremiah 
T. Toomey, is one of two major 
track events. The other is_ the 
“Donovan 440,” named after Mary- 
knoll’s late Father Gerard A. Dono- 
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“Chappy” Boyle pitched Dunwoodie 
to a dozen victories in the 1920's. 
47 





The Dunwoodie Golden Jubilee Trophy, for track and field events, 


has gone to Maryknoll seven times and to Dunwoodie three. However, 
the diocesan seminarians still lead their rivals in total victories. 

















van, killed by bandits in Man- 
churia in 1938. 

Dunwoodie leads in the over-all 
series, having taken about three- 
fifths of all events, but Maryknoll 
has been gaining in recent years. 
In baseball, for example, Dun- 
woodie has won thirty-three games 
against Maryknoll’s twenty-six, with 
four ties, since 1918. However, since 
the first presentation of the Cardi- 
nal Spellman Trophy in 1946, Mary- 
knoll has scored twelve victories 
against five losses, with two ties. 

The wins and losses, though, are 
by no means the most important 
part of this rivalry. Both institutions 


St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, trains future priests for New York 
Archdiocese. The 1918 ordination group (below) included a Maryknoller, 
Father Robert J. Cairns, who was murdered off Sancian Island in 1941. 































are winners. An altar in the crypt 
of the new chapel at Maryknoll is 
more expressive of the spirit of the 
rivalry than are the records of all 
the games. The altar, dedicated to 
the African Martyrs of Uganda, was 
contributed by Dunwoodie. 

“We are particularly pleased with 
this gift,” said the Marvknoll Su- 
perior General. “First of all, it 
comes from young Americans who 
are deeply interested in extending 
their priesthood over the world. 
Then, too, it is made up of at least a 
thousand acts of self-sacrifice which 
mean far more to Maryknoll than 
money does.” a8 


A Dunwoodie alumnus, the late Father Thomas P. Phelan, taught history 
at Maryknoll for more than twenty years. 
of the field day between the two seminaries is the ““Toomey Mile” race. 
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(Below) An annual highlight 
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The Maryknoll band, dressed in Oriental costumes, gives Dunwoodians 
a rousing send-off. While scores of individual contests soon dim, 
the bonds that unite the two seminaries grow stronger year by year. 


THE END 














}Even the uneducated 
can teach religion’’ 


Q Father Meyer, you recently visited 

alin America. It is estimated that 
90% of the people there do not get 
men a minimum of religious instruc- 
ion. Have our missioners worked out 
my way to solve this problem? 

A Yes, they have developed a 
new approach that could well 
prove to be a major breakthrough. 
It is to have the people themselves, 

en those with no education, teach 


Q That would be a real “‘Opera- 


Bootstrap.” It is an exciting 

a. But how can people be trained 

do this? Especially those who are 

ost illiterate, like the Indians of 
Guatemala and elsewhere. 

A Strangely enough, the idea 
was worked out among Indians by 
a bishop in Guatemala, the Most 
Rev. Rafael Gonzalez. Maryknoll- 
ers who have used it are delighted 
with the results. In one section of 
one parish alone, voluntary cate- 
chists, as they are called, prepared 
400 persons for Easter Communion 
during Lent in 1955. 

Q Obviously, there must be some 
very special approach which makes 
such a program succeed. Will you 
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For forty years, starting 
in China, Father Bernard 
F. Meyer has concen- 
trated on instructing 
large numbers of peo- 
ple. As a teaching aid, 
he wrote “Our Family 
Catechism” in comic- 
book style. A million 
copies have appeared in 
English, Spanish, Chi- 
nese, Korean, and the 
Japanese languages. 











summarize the procedures now followed? 

A The program comprises two 
parts, both essential. One is a 
simple way of teaching religion 
through Bible stories. We proved 
that even uneducated people can 
teach religion. The other is on-the- 
job training, a step-by-step demon- 
stration to the catechists of every 
lesson they are going to teach. With 
this combination, one Maryknoll 
parish of 15,000 people had, within 
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~ INTERVIEW 





three years, 250 Indian men teach- 
ing catechism every week in their 
villages. The Red Cross employs 
such a method to teach first aid, 
and I saw the Communists use it 
in China for mass indoctrination of 
the people. 

Q Father Meyer, will you explain 
this program more in detail? First, 
describe the method of teaching re- 
ligion through Bible stories. 

A We call the Bible ““God’s way 
of teaching religion.” It presents 
religious truth in the form of what 
God did and what men did. These 
stories are concrete; they arouse 
interest and are easily remembered. 
Even uneducated people readily 
learn the lessons they teach, because 
the stories don’t have to be rea- 
soned out. Hence, they form the 
ideal approach for ordinary people 
to teach catechism. In fact, when 
Our Lord was asked, “‘Who is 
my neighbor?” He did not give a 
definition, but told a story of a 
good Samaritan. 

Q In other words, these stories 
appeal directly to the heart? 

A Precisely. Religion is essen- 
tially our personal relationship with 
God, like love in a family. Jesus 
taught us to say “Our Father,” 
and in His preaching He used 
the term “Father” three times as 
often as the less-personal one, 
“God.” The best approach, for 
example, to the questions at the 
beginning of the catechism — ‘““Who 
made you?” “Who is God?” — is 
not the intellectual one, to try to 
explain directly the meaning of 
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these questions and answers. It is to 
tell the story of creation and how 
it shows God’s great love for us, 
The conclusion is plain to all: we 
should return love for love. 

Q Can this method be applied to 
the whole catechism? 

A Yes, to every lesson. God put 
Adam in a beautiful garden and 
used to walk with him there. What 
ingratitude Adam’s disobedience 
showed! But God still loved man, 
so much that He promised a Re- 
deemer. The Ten Commandments 
are our loving Father’s rules for His 
children, and every one of them can 
be illustrated by Bible stories. God 
carried out His promise to save us 
by an astonishing proof of His love, 
by sending His son. Every incident 
of Our Lord’s life shows our heav- 








enly Father’s great love for us. 

Q How does the step-by-step demon- 
stration method of training catechists 
work? 

A The catechists meet weekly or 
every other week with a_ priest, 
Sister, or trained supervisor as 
moderator. Catechists never teach 
a lesson that they have not gone 
over in these sessions. One catechist 
reads a passage from the Bible or 
Bible history, to introduce the les- 
son, and a second tells the story as 
he will tell it to his class. Then the 
moderator explains the catechism 
questions, relating them to the Bible 
story, and one of the catechists re- 
peats the explanation in his own 
words. Finally, the catechists discuss 
common problems, and the moder- 
ator gives a brief talk of encourage- 
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ment and counsel. The meetings be- 
gin and end with prayer and hymns. 

Q How are the individual classes 
organized? 

A Sometimes the catechist can 
gather all the children of one village 
together for catechism. If the homes 
are scattered, he is assigned five 
families to visit during the course 
of a week. He hangs up a large 
picture illustrating the story, and 
points out details in it as he goes 
along. The explanation of doctrine 
always flows from the story. The 
children also learn prayers and 
hymns. 

Q This seems, Father Meyer, like 
a most promising program. But you 
have not told us how the misstoners 
can get so many people, especially 
men, to be catechists. How are they 
recruited, and how 1s their interest 
maintained? 

A You have just asked a crucial 
question. The success of the pro- 
gram is not dependent on good 
methods alone, though these are 
essential. A number of psycholog- 
ical factors, which could easily be 
overlooked, are involved. For in- 
stance, lack of religious instruction 
is not the only problem; there is 
also loss of interest in religion. No 
grown man among the Indians, or 
elsewhere in Latin America, would 
be willing to be a catechist if he 
first had to go to a training school. 
The on-the-job training method 
solves this problem. After teaching 
for a while, catechists often ask 
for more instruction in order to 
answer unexpected questions or to 
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reply to the objections of Masons 
and Communists. 

Q How does all this begin? 

A The priest or head catechist 
goes to a village and talks to the 
people about the need of religious 
instruction. Everyone agrees. Then 
the villagers are asked to set the 
days and hours of classes. Thus 
they are committed. Next the priest 
puts the question of who will do 
the teaching. He suggests that they 
select one of their own number, a 
man with good character, and a 
second man as helper. He assures 
the prospective candidates that 
teaching will be made easy for 
them through demonstration ses- 
sions. Most of those chosen accept. 
The popular vote makes it an 
honor, which tends to sweeten dis- 
taste for the responsibility. 

Q Are the men accepted on a tem- 
porary or permanent basis? 

A Each voluntary catechist is 
given. a six-month’s assignment. 
Such a short period does not look 
too difficult. At the same time, it 
is then easy to drop him if he 
proves lax. He receives a Bible 
history and catechism, with a card 
stating that he is a catechist in 
his district of the parish. If his 
work is satisfactory he is_reas- 
signed at the end of the six months, 
this time at a public function. 
Each term of service raises him a 
little higher in seniority. If young 
and zealous, he may eventually 
become a full-time head catechist 
or supervisor. To promote morale, 
the catechists have their own an- 
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nual days for confession and Com- 





munion, as well as days of recollec- ' 


tion and a retreat. 

Q Would you say that the same 
idea could be adapted elsewhere? 

A Very definitely. There are few 
places in the world that do not 
have the problem of religious in- 
struction, in some form. For exam- 
ple, according to recent estimates, 
only about half of the 3,000,000 
Catholic children attending public 
elementary schools in the United 
States receive regular religious in- 
struction. Among the _ 1,500,000 
Catholic children in public high 
schools, the proportion is lower. 

Q Why is this? 

A Largely because parents tend 
to leave the job to the parish, 
though they have, in fact, the pri- 
mary responsibility as_ religious 
teachers of their children. The 
Holy Father told the 1946 Con- 
gress of the National Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine: “Priests will 
not suffice for the work; the Sis- 
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ters, to whom the Church in Am 
ica owes such an incalculable debt, 
will not suffice. The laity must lend 
their most valiant cooperation; and 
first of all, Catholic parents shouk 
deem it their sacred duty to equip 
themselves so that they may be 
able to explain . . . catechism to 
their inquiring children.” 

Q The program developed in Latin 
America, then, contains a lesson for 
the U.S.? 

A An important one. Most par- 
ents are ordinary people, but many 
of our modern catechism manuals 
seem to require a professional com- 
petence that parents do not feel 7 
they have. The Bible-story teaching 
method, and lesson-by-lesson dem- 
onstration method of training, would 
enable most parents to do the job 
easily and well. And if a good nun- 
ber of them would organize little 
groups to include neighbor children, 
they would go far towards solving 
the problem of religious instruction 
in this country. ae 
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Teaching Aids for the classroom and group 
Coloring and first books for chile 
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P BECOMES A NUN THE MAKING OF A PRIEST 
Be \ The complete, factual story of a priest's training. 


BERNIE BECOMES A NUN 
An average college girl in her convent training. 


ADVENTURES OF MEN OF MARYKNOLL 
True-life experiences of American priests afield. 


MARYKNOLL PUBLICATIONS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


} Please send me the following: 

The Making of a Priest _ | Cloth edition $3.95 _| Paper edition $1.50 

|| Bernie Becomes a Nun $3.50 '_] Adventures of Men of Maryknoll $3.00 
] The FREE Maryknoll Publications Catalog 

[] Information on the non-profit MARYKNOLL BOOK CLUB 
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@HERE’S a menu with an inter- 
national flavor that you might wish 
to use on a special occasion. It will 
make a complete dinner. 


BEEF SOUP (Paraguay) 


1 pound ground lean beef 

2 cups cold water 

1 medium onion, chopped 

2 cups cooked rice 

1 chopped small green pepper 
Ya teaspoon marjoram 


1 tablespoon chopped parsley 
salt 


Blend beef with water. Stir in 
onion, rice, pepper, and marjoram. 
Place over medium heat, stirring. 
Bring to boil, adding any lost water. 
Remove, add parsley, and salt to 
taste. Makes 6 servings. 
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WORLD RECIPE 


A Dinner 
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BEEF BIRDS (Netherlands) 


6 thin lean beefsteaks 

Ya pound lean pork or veal 
Ya teaspoon salt 

6 gherkins 

Ys cup butter 

1 cup woter 


Wipe the beef and pork with a damp 
cloth. Salt the beefsteaks (cube or 
minute). Cut pork into 6 strips. 
Lay the pork on each beefsteak and 
place a gherkin on each in middle. 
Roll each and tie with thread or 
hold with toothpicks. Brown them 
in butter. Add 1 cup of water and 
simmer the birds for an hour, add: 
ing more water if necessary. (The 
gravy can be thickened with a tea 
spoon of flour, mixed with waiter 
into a thin paste, if desired.) Will 
make 6 servings. 
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CIPES 


YELLOW RICE (South Africa) 


1 cup uncooked rice 
2 cups boiling water 
1 tablespoon butter 
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Ye cup brown sugar 
1% teaspoons turmeric 
1% teaspoons salt 

Ya cup seedless raisins 


Wash rice and place with remaining 
ingredients in saucepan with boil- 
ing water. Cover and bring quickly 
back to boil, stirring with fork. 
Reduce heat and cook until rice is 
tender (approximately 25 minutes). 
Makes 6 servings. 


PEKING ASPARAGUS (China) 


Ye cup chicken consomme 

Y% cup water 

2 tablespoons sherry 

2 tablespoons soy sauce 

1 tablespoon cornstarch 

1 large can (1 Ib.) asparagus 


Heat pan, adding consommé, water, 
sherry, soy sauce (Chinese), and 
cornstarch. Stir constantly until it 
boils. Add asparagus and simmer 
until ready to serve. Serves 6. 


TOMATO SQUASH (Israel) 


3 tablespoons butter 

1 chopped large onion 

3 tablespoons stewed tomatoes 
2 pounds squash 

jvice 1 lemon 


Melt butter in saucepan (2-qt.), 
add chopped onion and sauté until 





light brown. Peel squash and cut 
into 2-inch cubes (butternut squash 
is recommended). Add tomatoes 
and squash to onion mixture. Add 
lemon juice, and salt and pepper to 
taste. Cook over low heat until 
squash is tender (about 10 min- 
utes). Makes 6 servings. 


CARAMEL CUSTARD (Mexico) 


6 egg yolks 

4 cups milk 

Ya cup sugor 

Ya cup sifted flour 

Ye teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

Ye cup light brown sugor 


Beat the egg yolks slightly and set 
aside. Scald 3 cups of milk in top 
of double boiler. Mix sugar, flour, 
and salt. Then stir in 1 cup of 
cold milk and the egg yolks to the 
mixture. Now add mixture to 
scalded milk. 

Continue cooking over boiling 
water, stirring constantly until 
thick. Remove from heat, let stand 
a few minutes and add the vanilla. 
Pour the custard into six pyrex 
serving dishes. When cold, sprinkle 
brown sugar over the top of each 
serving (generously). 

Place baking dishes under broiler 
until the sugar caramelizes on top 
of each. Do not allow flame to 
touch top or sides of dishes. Place 
in refrigerator for several hours. 
Serves 6. 


Note: Green peas can be served 
in place of tomato squash. Cookies 
should be served with dessert. Top 
the meal with demitasse. ae 
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COVER STORY 


Peru's 
~ Barthquake 
Festival 


MoOcToBER is the month of Our 
Lord of Miracles in Peru. The great 
public celebration comes during 
the Earthquake Festival. 

Both of these customs originated 
in the seventeenth century. An un- 
known Negro artist had painted a 
picture of Christ on an adobe wall 
in Lima. In 1655, an earthquake 
demolished all buildings in that 
neighborhood, but the wall re- 
mained standing. 

In October 1687, a series of 
earthquakes destroyed downtown 
Lima and took a thousand lives. 
The survivors turned to Our Lord 
of Miracles. For three consecutive 
days ‘they carried the painting 
around the city. Wherever it passed, 
the earth stopped shaking! 

To express their gratitude, the 
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people started the annual Earth- 
quake Festival. They also adopted 
the practice of wearing purple as a 
reminder to perform extra acts of 
penance during the month. 

Now two processions are held 
every October. Carried in each 
is a copy of the painting on the 
adobe wall, which is preserved in 
Lima’s Church of the Nazarene. 

On this month’s cover, artist 
Leonard Weisgard depicts a section 
of the procession through Peru’s 
countryside. The rich foliage in the 
background shows that the south- 
ern continent enjoys spring. The 
purple in the garments of both men 
and women symbolizes their spirit 
of penance, as they offer thanks to 
Our Lord of Miracles for His 
watchful protection. ae 
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Figures tell number of 

Catholics and their 

percentage in the 
total population. 














a letter S,, the month 


WE DO NOT PUBLISH ANY LETTER 


Rooter 

I buy Maryknoll magazines at school 
every month. I tried to make avocado 
salad and it tasted very good. I like the 
recipes they have. I read all the stories. 
I showed them to my friends and they 
asked me to get some for them. I told 
them that in the summer I would send 
off and get some for them and they were 
very pleased at me. Sister is the one who 
told us about it and if it weren’t for you 
I wouldn't be so happy. 

MICHAEL BRAND 

New Orleans, La. 


Appreciation 

My husband was an orphan im a war 
that took away his whole family and 
whenever the Maryknoll missionary 
speaks at our church how the young suffer 
it’s so pitiful. My husband says it’s also 
true because he lived through a life like 
that. It’s people who are financially bet- 
ter off than we are who are always grip- 
ing. My father has had nothing but doctor 
bills with my younger brother who was 
ill for twenty-seven years before he died. 
My mom had a stroke fourteen years ago 
that left her speechless, half her body is 
paralyzed, also she’s a diabetic. Do they 
ever cry because they. are asked to give 
to the Church? No, they are thankful for 
their crosses. 

Mrs. H. PROODIAN 

Dearborn, Mich. 
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WITHOUT THE WRITER'S CONSENT 


Request 


I am fourteen years old. I would very 
much like to have a Pen Pal my age from 
one of your foreign missions. Could you 
please send her address to me? 

LAURETTE PERRAULT 

Berlin, N.H. 

B® We get many similar requests. Unfor- 
tunately it’s a rare youngster in our mission 
lands who knows English. Boys and girls 
looking for Pen Pals should write Inter- 
national Friendship League, 50 Mount 
Vernon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


No Revolutionary 

Being more than average interested in 
firearms, it pains me to read that poor 
Brother Dismas opened fire on a wild 
boar with a 44-40 and missed. I used to 
have one of those and can understand 
how he missed. They make a better club 
than a big game rifle. Without being ac- 
cused of fostering a revolution against 
some South American government, is 
there a way I could legally and lawfully 
make Brother Dismas a better provider 
by sending him a decent rifle? 

NAME WITHHELD 

Isleta, N. Mex. 


Helping Hand 

Two weeks ago I read a letter from a 
missionary nun who had received a five 
dollar bill. I was amazed at how far that 
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five dollars went. Then I had an idea. If 
I could sign up people at ten cents a 
week and send this money to the mis- 
sions, a lot of good might come from it. 
Well, I went around Bendix Aircraft 
where I work and signed up fifty-seven 
people. Publish this letter. It might 
start others on this same track. 
RITA VASQUEZ 

Pacoima, Calif. 


Apology 

Please excuse the delay in renewing 
our subscription to MARYKNOLL. I had 
no intention of letting it expire. Our first 
baby (after waiting five years) was born 
to us nine months ago and we had no 
hospitalization insurance which caused 
us to go into debt. We just got our debts 
paid when we had sickness in the family 
and our Maryknoll money had to be 
used again. I felt ashamed about making 
you wait but we really needed the money 
even though it was so small. I know my 
troubles are little compared to the mis- 
sions so I will try not to let our subscrip- 
tion expire again. My little daughter, 
even though she’s only nine months old, 
enjoys looking at the bright colored pic- 
tures. I can’t wait until she is older and 
I can read to her from the book and 
explain to her all about the missions and 
about God. We hope that God will bless 
us with more children so that they too 
can enjoy your magazine. 

NAME WITHHELD 

New Orleans, La. 


Problem 

I have been very puzzled concerning 
an article called ‘‘Tigrero.”’ It says: “By 
6:30 Friday morning, we are on our way 
again. Suddenly Brother Dismas gives 
one shout and points to the trees along 
the banks of the river. Two shots later a 
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beautiful carao bird falls into the water 
and our lunch problem is solved.” I am 
confused because the wording of this 
paragraph gives one the impression meat 
was eaten on Friday by this missionary. 

Mrs. ETHELYN TAYLOR 
Port Townsend, Wash. 


@ The Church has dispensed the people of 
Bolivia from abstinence on Friday. This ts 
done because of the poverty of the people, 
the fact that they can rarely obtain meal, 
the lack of refrigeration, and the difficulty 
of obtaining fish in many areas. Abstin- 
ence is a law of the Church and can be dis- 
pensed for sufficient reason. During World 
War II, many dioceses in the United 
States dispensed from the law of abstin- 
ence. In many South American countries, 
only the Fridays in Lent and some vigils 
are days of abstinence. 
inspiration 

I feel that I owe Maryknoll so much. 
My son, Patrick, who is studying to be 
a Redemptorist priest, first got the idea 
for his vocation when looking through 
your magazine at the age of five. Al- 
though he didn’t enter Maryknoll, you 
will always have a special place in my 
heart. 

Mrs. Art Roux 

Costa Mesa, Calif. 


First Time 

This is the first time I am writing toa 
priest. I happened to be in the home of a 
friend when she received a birthday 
greeting from Maryknoll. I wish you 
could have seen how happy you made her. 
To everyone who came to her home, she 
would exclaim, “I want you to see my 
priceless gift!’’ She radiated happiness 
all day because of your thoughtfulness. 

Mrs. SALLY REYNOLDS 

New York City 
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Which Cross? “I have promised my 
Indians,” writes a missioner from Guate- 
mala, “crucifixes to replace pagan sym- 
bols in their homes. They are studying 
the doctrine. A home crucifix costs $3.” 


AL 
Crm 


Paul Revere could not have traveled far 
without his horse. Some missioners in 
South and Central America cannot reach 
their Indians for lack of transportation; 
$100 buys a horse. 


Earthquake damaged two chapels of 
one mission in Peru. Ten gifts of $25 
each are sought to repair each chapel. 


In Korea two new chapels can be given 
as memorials for someone dear to you. 
Offering, $1,000 each. 


A Bishop Without a cathedral. is 
Maryknoll’s Bishop Rudin, in Africa. 
His “‘cathedral’’ will be a small mission 
church when it is built. Any sacrifice 
gift you can make toward it will go a 
long way — $5. $10. $20?? 


$200 Will Provide a permanent altar in 
a Maryknoll mission in Central America. 
Mayan Indians have built the church and 
furnished it, but lack money for an altar. 


Radios Needed. Most Indians can’t 
read, but a radio would bring Our 
Lord’s Word to them; $13 will buy a 
radio for a whole Peruvian community. 
Friends in Peru make this possible. 
Will you help with your $13? 
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Maryknoll 
Want Ads 


Two Mountain Chapels to serve 500 
converted aborigines in Miaoli, Formosa, 
can be built for $1,000 each. Do you 
care to provide God with a house? 


Merrily We Roll Along — when we 
have bicycles. Otherwise we plod; and 
then we don't go so far or so fast or get 
so much done. Who will buy our mis- 
sioners in Chile a bicycle, at $50, for 
use on the long roads? 


Imagine Your Own church without 
pews! Then consider if you can spare 
$20. to buy one of the fourteen pews 
needed for a Maryknoll church in the 
Philippines. 


One greenback with $5 printed on it, 
will provide for a tuberculosis patient 
in a Hong Kong refugee camp for a 
month, and perhaps help us cure him. 
And 30c will buy a veil for a Chinese 
lady to use while in church. 


The Japanese per person see more 
movies a year than any other nation 
in the world. For the price of a projector, 
$500, we can teach them about Christ 
and His Church with movies. 


Formosan Sisters do much that is im- 
portant. Bishop Donaghy, in Taiwan, has 
local girls in training to become Sisters; 
$1 a day provides for each. The training 
school also requires: two sewing machines, 
$150 each; a kitchen stove, $100; an or- 
gan, $300; a set of Stations of the Cross, 
$75. Help train a Sister in Formosa. 
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“PRAY STILL MORE” 


“Bear in mind the immense spiritual needs of so many people who are still 
so far from the true Faith or who are so much deprived of help to persevere 
in it. Turn to the heavenly Father and, with Jesus, repeat the prayer which 
was that of apostolic workers of every time: ‘Hallowed be Thy name; Thy 
kingdom come; Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven’! 

“For the honor of God and the splendor of His glory, We wish that His reign 
of justice, love, and peace be at last established in every place. Is not this 
zeal for the glory of God, in a heart burning with love for its brothers, the high- 
est form of missionary zeal? The apostle is before all else God’s herald. 

‘‘But would a prayer for the missionary Church be sincere if it were not accom- 
panied, wherever possible, by a gesture of generosity?” 


—Pope Pius XIl, in Fidei Donum 





Missioners of America 





Manoel Nobrega, a Jesuit —— 


from Portugal, is known 
as the Apostle of Brazil 
because of the work that 
he did there in reform- 
ing the settlers and es- 


tablishing Catholicism. 
1. In 1549, Father Nobrega led 2. He founded many mission pos 
the first Jesuit band to the New and reformed the white settler 
World, settling in Bahia, Brazil. who were leading dissolute live 


3. Father Nobrega succeeded in 4. He established villages and 5. He died in Brazil in 1570, ex- 
having slave trade abolished and schools, and in 1559 began a col- hausted from his labors. His heri- 
ended cannibalism among natives. lege in the city of Rio de Janeiro. tage helped build a great country. 

















